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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


By 


D. B. Robertson 
President, B. of L. F. & E. 


a fatal accident to a fellow worker 


the 


Aroused by 


in a train wreck and impoverishment of his 


stricken family, eleven locomotive firemen on the 
rie Railroad at Port Jervis, N. Y., organized on 


Yecember 1, 1873, a local union, which later 


necame Lodge No. 1 of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Firemen. After solemnly pledging support to one 


nother and financial aid to their families, the 
nen formulated plans to organize fellow craftsmen 
inother railroad centers. Within a year the first 
onvention of the Brotherhood was called to adopt 


a constitution and plan for the future. 


the delegates was to 
to 


The chief objective of 


levise ways and means to extend financial aid 


members and to their families in case 


Sick 


lisabled 


f death. benefits of 50 cents a week and 


funeral benefits of $25 were provided, and the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen's Life Insurance 


Issociation was founded to provide fraternal 


insurance to members of the organization. 


The concern of locomotive firemen for financial 


protection to themselves and their families at 


lirst overshadowed their day-to-day problems on 


the job. It was not long, however, before the 


nembers realized that the union must also take 


steps to protect and working conditions 


the 


wares 


‘ecording]ly next convention established: a 


srlievance committee with authority "to adjust any 
trouble" that the 


might arise between members of 


rgaiization and railroad companies. 
For nearly a quarter of a century the policies 
At 
all 


better their conditions, 


f 


! the Brotherhood fluctuated sharply. times 


1t vigorously supported attempts of groups 


t railroad workers to 


ndmany members participated in sympathetic strikes 


called by other groups of workers. Atother times 


the organization renounced strikes and strictly 


adhered to the policies of a purely fraternal 


insurance organization. 


The first wave of militant action came during 


the widespread strike of unorganized locomotive 
engineers and firemen in 1877. Many members of 
the Brotherhood walked out in sympathy with the 
strikers, and were either discharged or were 
forced to give up their union allegiance to hold 


their jobs. The resulting sharpdecline in member- 
ship prompted the 1879 convention of the Brotherhood 
to declare that the organization “ignore strikes 


and settle grievances by arbitration." 


This new policy of the Brotherhood silenced 
much of the opposition of railway officials to the 
organization and encouraged a rapid increase in 
But 1885, 
resumed the role of a 
authorized lodges to take such 
including strikes, in 


This 


membership. in the Brotherhood again 


"labor organization" and 
as 


steps were 


necessary, their struggle 


against the railroads. decision reflected 


the growing spirit of unionism among the locomotive 
firemen, as well as the larger membership and the 
greatly improved financial status of the Brotherhood. 


The strike of the engineers and firemen on the 


Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad in 1888 


and particularly the great strike of the American 


Railway Union in 1894, both of which resulted in 
sporadic sympathetic strikes by members of the 
Brotherhood, again reduced the membership and 


seriously weakened the financial resources of the 
Brotherhood. It was notuntil nearly the close of 


the nineties that the Brotherhood began to show 


definite signs of stability as a responsible labor 





organization, ready and capable to live up to its 


agreements with the railroad companies and at 


the same time toprotect its status as a fraternal 
insurance organization for the membership. 

A notable incident in the life of the Brother- 
hood occurred at the 1902 convention, when President 
Theodore Roosevelt was made a grand honorary member 
of the organization. This action vividly portrayed 


the great change in the public attitude toward 
labor, particularly toward unions, since the days 
when organizations of workers were condemned by 
public opinion and frequently prosecuted by law. 

The name of the Brotherhood was changed to the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Inginemen 
in 1906. 


to the thousands of members who had been promoted 


This change wasmade to give recognition 


to the position of engineers but who still retained 


their membership in the Brotherhood. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The first wage agreement for firemen exclusively 
was negotiated by the Brotherhood in 1888 on the 
Missouri Pacific System. This agreement established 


a run of 100 miles or 


\ 


2 hours as a day's work . 
and prescribed daily . 
wage rates of from $2 to 

$2.% for firemen in 
passenger service and from 
$2.25 to $2.40 for firemen 
in the freight service. 


For locomotive firemen 
working in railroad yards 
the ratewas set at $1.85 
per day or $55 a month. 
For two decades the 
Brotherhood carried on 
its wage negotiations 
separately with each rail- 
road. In 1907, however, 
the organization approached 
the 


railroads operating west 


Simultaneously all 


of Chicago for an increase 
in wages. It obtained an 
—, 


agreement which substan- 


tially increased rates of 


Feeding the Iron Hog 


pay for all firemen in the western 


Cerritory, 
This agreement also specified that firenen yo.) 
no longer be required to clean their engines , 


the close of a run. The elimination of this tay 


which firemen dreaded after the long hours 


back-breaking labor on the road, constitute , 
great improvement in their working conditions, 
In 1913, 


Brotherhood also won a 


after a bitterly fought arbitratig, 
case, the wage increas: 


averaging about 10 percent and improved work 


conditions for the firemen on eastern railroais, 
The agreement also eliminated the requirement thy 


firemen must clean their engines. 
COOPERATION WITH OTHER RAILROAD UNIONS 


The activities of the Brotherhood have not bee 


confined solely to collective bargaining yit 


employers. A considerable body of Federal legis], 


tion to promote train safety and reduce th 


hazards of employment on railroads has been placa 
books 


efforts of the several railroad labor organization 


on the statute largely through the joint 
Of particular concern to firemen was the Ash Py 
Act, requiring installe 
tion on locomotives 
ash pans which could kk 
emptied or cleaned withot 
the need for workers t 


crawl under the engine, 
The Boiler Inspection Act 
prescribed specific stan 
ards for boilers and their 
inspection by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, 
thus greatly reducing the 
hazards and safeguarding 


for 


working conditions 
railroad firemen. 
Eight-Hour Day. Tour 
the end of 1915 the Brother 
hood of Locomotive Firem 
and Enginemen in coopers 
tion with three other 
train-and-engine-service 
organizations, started: 
vigorous campaign (or @ 


8-hour workday and tilt 
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and time 


yd a half for overtime. After prolonged, fruitless 


conferences with railroad officials, the Brother- 
yoods ordered & strike. To avoid the stoppage in 
railroad transportation, the Congress of the United 
Law, establishing a 


states enacted the Adamson 


pasic 8-hour day for all railroad workers. 
The railroads contested the constitutionality 


¢ the law, and the railroad organizations were 
wain forced to issue a strike call to secure 
sonpliance. However, the Supreme Court upheld 
the validity of the law, andthe 8-hour day became 


firmly established in the railroad industry. 


Federal Operation of Railroads. During the 
yar period of Federal operation of the railroads, 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen acted 
other train-and-engine-service 


jointly with 


organizations on most issues of general concern 
)their members. This spirit of cooperation has 
continued to date, and the Brotherhood has stead- 
fastly pooled its strength with other railroad 
labor organizations to protect wage scales and to 
legislation beneficial to 


secure enactment of 


railroad employees. 
PRESENT STATUS 


With but a fewminor exceptions, the Brotherhood 
of locomotive Firemen and Fnginemen today bargains 
all railroads in the 

has agreements with railroads 


collectively with class I 
\nited States. It 
covering workers employed on 98 percent of the 
total railroad mileage. Membership in the organ- 
1920, 


the pay 


ization reached a high level of 126,000 in 
men more than 2,000,000 workers were on 
rollsof the railroads. Since that time the member- 
ship has fluctuated largely in 


eaployment 


accordance with 


conditions in the industry. Today, 
“ith railroad employment averaging approximately 
me-half of the 1920 total, the Brotherhood has a 
total membership of more than 81,000. 

The Brotherhood has at all 


tither by itself or in cooperation with the loco- 


times continued, 
wotive engineers, to advance and safeguard the 
lot of the men at the "head" of the train. 


recently the engineers and firemen won their case 
tefore the 


Only 


Interstate Commerce Commission for 


Compulsory installation of mechanical stokers 


and power reverse gears for the safe and more 


efficient operation of locomotives. 
SENIORITY AND PROMOTION 


The locomotive fireman is really 


twofold in nature. 


job of 
He is charged with the respon- 
boilers of the engine, 


sibility of fueling the 


maintaining the intricate mechanism of the loco- 
motive in good running condition, and aiding the 
addi- 


the duties of a 


engineer in watching the right of way. In 


tion, a fireman must learn all 


locomotive engineer and be ready when the time 


comes for him to drop his tasks as fireman and 


step into the job of a locomotive engineer. 


engineers must first 
little 


qualifications 


Since practically all 


serve as firemen, railroads have use for 


a man who does not possess the 


necessary for promotion. Before a worker is hired 
as a fireman, he must pass a preliminary examina- 
tion on train rules and signals and undergo a 
including exacting 
duty, the 


the mechanics of 


rigid physical examination, 


tests of vision. Following entry on 


fireman must become expert in 


train operation. He must be able to read train 


orders, to serve as the extra arm and eyes of 


the engineer, and even to be ready to operate 


the 
periodic oral and written examinations conducted 


locomotive in an emergency. He must take 
by the railroad and fully demonstrate by years of 
After 


satisfactorily, 


service 
all 
he must still wait 10 to 20 years and sometimes 


his ability and resourcefulness. 


these rigid tests are met 


longer before he reaches the top of the firemen's 


seniority roster and before a vacancy arises 


in the ranks of locomotive engineers. 


The problem of shifting from the job of fireman 
to that of an engineer is rather complicated. At 


times a fireman may be reluctant to transfer to 


an engineer's job, due to the fact that years of 
service as fireman have assured him steady employ- 


ment, whereas acceptance of an engineer's job, 


means beginning at the bottom of the engineer's 


seniority roster with uncertain prospects and 


irregular employment. Nevertheless, good rail- 


road practice requires firemen to move upward along 


natural lines of promotion, and in most cases a 





qualified fireman is required to accept promotion 
to the job of engineer. 


In view of this long period of training and 
wonder that seniority and the 


the 


waiting, it is no 


right to claim preferred runs on basis of 


years ofservice are jealously guarded by railroad 
firemen. Although these rules sometimes dishearten 
ambitious young workers, they nevertheless provide 
the most reliable assurance that promotion, first 


up the ladder of fireman and ultimately 


to the 


jobs as 


job of engineer, will be the reward for 


steady, honest work. 


Moreover, many workers regard their seniority 
rights as a sort of job insurance purchased year 


by year and paid for by service rendered. To 


them it is as much a partof their wages as though 


they had received an amount of money to purchase 


income or annuity insurance. Ten years of service 


theoretically gives the worker 10 times the cer- 


tainty of having a job and 10 times the certainty 
of earning an income from which he and his family 


can live that is assured by 1 year of service. 


PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Conditions of work in the railroad industry 


are constantly changing. Introduction of mechan- 


ical improvements, such as automatic fuel stokers, 


construction of faster and more powerful loco- 


motives capable of hauling many more cars, and 


competition from other forms of transportation 


contribute to the complexity of railroad operation 


and often seriously affect the livelihood of 


locomotive firemen. 


The task of safeguarding the interests of 


firemen in the course of such changes, as well 


wage 
and the many other working rules, has 


as the day-to-day protection of rates, 
seniority, 
been allocated by the Brotherhood to a special 
department called the protective department. It 
the 


generally engaged in handling these problems on a 


is made up of national officers, who are 
Nation-wide scale, and representatives from each 
subordinate lodge who constitute local grievance 
meet with railroad 


problems of 


committees to officials on 


local labor relations. General 


grievance committees are often elected py 4 


y 


lodges to represent the entire men bershiy 


) Ong 


particular road, and on important 


1SSues region, 


grievance committees are fons 


associations of 
to negotiate with committees representing manag. 


ment on a large group of railroads. 


FRATERNAL BENEFITS 


Organized primarily to provide financial prota, 
tion to needy members and to families of decease 


members, it is not surprising that the Brotherhog 


of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen lias develoy 


over the period of 66 years a comprehensive prourg 


of fraternal benefits. These include various fon 


of life insurance, weekly payments to injure 


members, pensions to the aged and to widows 


members, funeral expenses, and allowances 


relief of members arising out of such catastrophig« 
as floods or fires. 
Provision is made also for workers permanent! 


disabled by accident or diseases contracted 


the job. The Brotherhood pays expenses up to$tii 


a month and care in a sanatorium for its menber 
suffering from consumption of the lungs and allow 


$15 


Needy members who 


them an additional per month for personal 


expenses. for one reason or 


another are not eligible for the regular benefit 
of the organization are helped from a benevolat 
fund especially maintained by the Brotherhood fo 


this purpose. 


During the period of its existence, the Brother 
hood has disbursed over $70,000,000 in benefits t 
its members, more than $51,500,000 of which has 
been paid out in life insurance claims, more tha 
$5,000,000 in 


$4,500,000 in allowances from the relief fund. 


disability 


The assets of the Brotherhood as of Septenier 


30, 1939, were approximately $25,374,000, near! 


all of it invested in Federal or State Governne' 


bonds. 
Firemen 


In 1938 
and Enginemen 


the Brotherhood of 


insurance organization operated by a trade wilt 


and ranked fourteenth in size among the more Ui 


130 fraternal insurance organizations in theUnite 
States and Canada having assets of $1,000,000 or mort 





benefits, and over 


Locomotive 


was the largest fratema 
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White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
January 18-20, 1940 


"What are the primary objectives of a democratic 


ciety in relation to children? To what extent 


we these objectives actually being realized in 


school district, in every manufacturing 


in every farm area, in every Little village 


every 
tom, 
md in every great city, in every tenement home, 
cabin in which the children of the 


in every log 


Inited States live today?" According to Secretary 
f Labor Frances Perkins, these are the two major 
now the Conference on 


gestions confronting 


(hildren in a Democracy. 

The first White House conference on problems 
of children in the United States was held in 1909. 
It was followed by similar conferences in 1919 
and 1930. the Fourth 


Conference held at the White House on April 26, 


At the initial session of 


1999, President Roosevelt, the honorary chairman 
simple 
the 


of the conference, outlined in strong and 


tems the confronting 


specific problems 
attempt to 


Among other things the 


Nation in its find an answer to the 


mestions raised above. 


President said: 


"We make the assumption that a happy child 


should live in a home where he will find warmth 


ad food and affection; that his parents will take 
ill; 


he Will find the teachers and tools needed for an 


are of him should he fall that at school 


education; that when he grows up there will be a 


job for him and that he will someday establish 
his own home. 

"As we consider these essentials of a happy 
childhood our hearts are heavy with the knowledge 
who cannot make 


that there are many children 


hese assumptions. 

"We are concerned about the children of the 
wenployed. 

"We are concerned about other children who are 
“ithout adequate shelter or food or clothing 
because of the poverty of their parents. 

"We are concerned about the children of migra- 
‘ory families who have no settled place of abode 


or normal community relationships. 


"We the children of 
minority groups in our population who, confronted 


find it 


are concerned about 


with discrimination and prejudice, must 


difficult to believe in the just ordering of life 


or the ability of the adults in their worla to 


deal with life's problems. 


"We are concerned about the children living 


beyond the reach of medical service or lacking 


medical service because their parents cannot 


pay for it. 


"We are concerned about the children who are 


not in school or who attend schools poorly equipped 


to meet their needs. 


"We are concemed about the children who are 


outside the reach of religious influences, and 


are denied help in attaining faith in an ordered 


universe and in the fatherhood of God. 


"We are concerned about the future of our 


democracy when children cannot make the assump- 


tions that mean security and happiness.” 


The initial session of the conference was 


devoted largely to a discussion on such topics 


as: Objectives of a democratic society in rela- 
foundations of family 


the 


tion to children; economic 


life and child welfare; development of 
American life; 


health, 


children and youth in present-day 
the 
education, and social protection. 


child and community services for 


At the request of President Roosevelt, the 


1940 session of the Conference on Children in a 
Democracy will convene in Washington from January 
18 to 20. 


specific recommendations for a program of 


The conference will endeavor to make 
action 


designed to make available to the children of the 


United States the things which are essential to 
their happiness and well-being as well as to the 


future security of the Nation. 
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Greater Security for Aged Workers and Dependents 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman 
Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency 


The Social Security Act, amended by Congress 
a few months ago, now has new meaning for the 
millions of wage-earning men and women who have 
old-age insurance accounts with the Government. 
Not only is the wage earner himself insured, but 
his family toois nowprotected. Moreover, benefit 


payments will begin in January 1940, 2 years 


earlier than originally provided. 


Hundreds of thousands of homes and families 
will feel the effects of these changes during the 
coming year. Workers already 65 or over, and 
others as they reach that age and qualify under 
the new provisions, may retire at once and claim 
the monthly benefit payments which will keep coming 
as long as they live. Their wives when 65 will 
also receive benefits, as will their youngchildren. 
Widows and orphans and dependent parents of 
deceased insured workers are also given protection 
by the law. Thus the old-age insurance system 
has now become a system of "old-age and survivors 


insurance." 


The law has been extended to cover the crews 
of American ships and employees of banks -- which 
means nearly half a million workers and workers' 
families who were not included before. It makes 


especially generous provision for the elderly 


workers who have not had time to build up credits 
for much of an old-age income and to those whose 


wages are small and whose credits therefore 


could not amount to much. 


These more liberal benefits were made possible 
by changing the method of computing benefits and 
by limiting the amount for the worker who has no 


dependents, in order to provide more for workers 


with families. It is still true, however, that 


every insured worker, single or married, will 


receive more in protection than he could buy 


anywhere with the social security taxes he pays. 


The taxes will not increase in 1940 as the 


original law provided. Workers will continue 





to contribute 1 percent of their wages, ang 
employers will also pay into the fund an equal 
amount. The Old-Age Reserve Account is chaney 
to the "Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurg, 
Fund." 


be paid out of 


Trust Old-age insurance benefits yj 


this fund, which is managed | 
Board of Trustees. The trustees are the Seen 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Lay 


and the Chairman of the Social Security Board, 


THE WORKER NOW 65 OR OVER 


Of the millions of account holders on ty 


books of the Social Security Board, thousands wer 
unable to qualify for monthly benefits under ty 
original act because they reached the age of & 
before the time when such payments were scheduld 
to begin. All they could receive was ¢ 

lump-sum payment which usually amounted to som 
thing less than a hundred dollars. This 


because the original law did not allow credit 


for wages earned after age 65. Nor did it cove 


workers who were 65 before the law went into effect 


The recently passed amendments have chang 


these requirements. Now we are able to sayt 


those workers: "Even though you are past 665 tk 

new law gives you a chance to qualify for a ched 

every month. Wages received after age 65 — 
counted now, and if at 65 you had enough credit tga 
on your social security account to be entitle sl “iy 
to the benefits now provided in the law, yu “soggy 
payments can begin 


in January. If you had mi 


enough credits at 65, you may have earne 
enough by now. Or you may yet earn enougi! 
be able toclaim benefits later on. Besides this 
your wife at 65 may also draw payments equal | 


one-half of yours." 


The amount of benefit will depend, as itd 


before, upon the amount of the worker's wages 


now figured, however, on his average monthly ! 


instead of on the total wages credited to Ms 


197013 


jal security account. For example, a man who regular receipts for the social security tax 


il] be 65 on January 1, 1940, if he has been taken out of their pay. The employer must now 
vill be ¢€ . 


ming an average of $50 a month since the law furnish such a receipt once 4 jy 
earming 


ant into effect, will be entitled to a benefit oftener. He must always furnish it when a 
, iv “ 


eon.60 a month from the time he stops work, leaves his job. These tax receipts obtained 


ages + @ or later, for the rest of his life. His employers will give theworker an additional cl 
mI, ay av 
d an eqyg vife if or wien she is 65, will receive half as on his earnings, on the tax he paid, and on his 
is chan ooh, making a total of $30.90 for the two. If account established with the Social Security fund. 
© Cangas 

Insur he earned an average of $100 a month, his benefits 

i Se THE NEXT STEP 
fits yyggroule Of 


yuld be nearly $13. Together they would have 


approximately $26; his wife's at 65 
naged | The Social Security Act and the amendments ol 
the Seer about $39 a month. 


Of Labo 


1939 carry us far along the way toward a broader 


THE YOUNGER WORKER and fuller program of social insurance which is 
Board, our yvoal. We have still extend old-age and 


For younger workers the new law provides pro- unemployment insurance 4 workers, especiaily 
tetion for the family in case the breadwinner to the millions who work in agricultural and 


ties, Suppose a man dies when he is 35 yearsold, domestic service. We must provide insurance 
rS On WH iter working 10 years on a job covered by the loss of work through illness or disabilli 
Sé Ps o 
ands ve Law. If his average monthly pay was $100 a month, muSt somehow make avali 


under the wage credits in his social security account 
as of & 
age ol nis widow 


schedule! fae ee Si Ae ——— 
ligh less than $21 a SAMPLE OF MONTHLY BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO AGED 
S & Sing ith - three-fourths of Panel 
earned benefit. \ 
This . All 's enetit would be 


Ww credits onth, and if 


1 it coved ther » two children, 


to effect. they and their mother would 
ver $48 a 
ve change 
, payments to the 
to say t 
sa al widow would Stop when tne 
iSt bo Ue 


ildren are old enough to 


+ 


take care of her. But ‘ os 22. 33.00 


rh credits 


when she is 65, if she has | os 27.5 $1.25 
‘ 49.50 


ht married again, her 
> entitia , 66.00 
widow's benefit of nearly 
law, your be 
$21 a month would be payable 
yu nad not 
for the rest of her life. 
» earne 


enougi "i RECEIPT FOR TAXES PAID 


des tls, 


equal t Important to all social 


security account holders coverage: 


28.00 410.00 
iS the amendment 

15.00 
cial Sex irity Act 42.00 


requires employers to 
to the workers 
197013 O—39—_2 








Earnings of Workers in the Meat-Packing Industry seed 

ompan 1 
the in’ 
Less than 1 percent of the workers employed 494 cents an hour or 9 cents an hour less thy snall c 
four” | 


in the wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing the average paid unskilled male workers, 
scatter 


industry earned under 25 cents anhour in December Earnings byRegion. Meat. packing is no |, 
. - QU ONger 
nee ountry 


number 0 
guch Smé 


1937. About 13 inevery 1,000 workers earned less a highly centralized industry. Although Chic 
than 30 cents an hour and 48 out of every 1,000 remains by far the largest single meat-paci, 


earned less than 40 cents an hour. According to center, the industry is fairly well scatter : 

; i 14 : : “4 Four’, 

a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of slightly throughout the country, with a heavier concentr soil 

= £0 : 

more than 49,000 workers employed in 258 meat- tion of establishments in the North than « ied 

: , , “Bre 

packing establishments, earnings of all wage the South. ‘ 

: x yorkers 

earners combined averaged 65 cents an hour and The highest earnings in the North yw 

= . as o - ere et< 

produc ts 


o7 ER far > 49 = : " . 
$27.55 for a workweek of 42% hours. reported for plants in Minnesota, Califor, 


compan 


In marked contrast tomany other mass-production Illinois, andNebraska and averaged about 70 cens, single 


Lowest earnings in the North were reported fy have mor 


establishmerits in Maryland, Delaware, and We; vorkers 


industries where earnings of the great bulk of 


the labor force are concentrated in the lower wage 


brackets, nearly three-fourths of all workers in Virginia. These plants combined averaged 5} 
meat packing earned between 474 and 774 cents per cents per hour. Among the States in the Sui es a 
hour. Half of the workers covered by the study hourly earnings ranged from an average of slight] m= = 
earned between 474 and 674 cents per hour and less than 42 cents for a group of six States im 28 Fo 
about one-third of all the workers earned between the southeastern part of the country to 58% ceni — 
57h and 674 cents. At the one extreme, a few for meat-packing establishments in the group ¢ - _ 
workers (less than 4 percent) earned under 374 States including Texas, Oklahoma, and Arizona. ate | 


cents an hour and at the other extreme about an Size of Establishment. The wholesale mat- ‘ 
approxil 


interme 


equally small proportion of employees averaged as packing industry consists principally of thre 

much as $1 or more an hour. - : Neg 
Men constitute the over- > Les GS Sa | 

whelming majority (87.3 : ; : 

percent) of the labor force 

of the meat-packing industry. 

Out of every 100 male workers 

employed, 24 were skilled, 

18 semiskilled, and the 

remaining 28 were unskilled. 

The skilled workers aver- 

aged 80 cents per hour, as 

against 65 cents for semi- 

skilled and 584 cents for 


unskilled men. 


No women were found 
employed in skilled occupa- 
tions. The small group of 
semiskilled and unskilled . . _ 
women employed in the indus- a 
try averaged approximately Much Skill and a Sharp Knife are Needed by a Butcher 
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of manufacturing 


panies -- the "Big Four,” 


and the 


The "Big 


the intermediate, 


spall companies. 
plants 


Four” pac kers have 


throughout’ the 


scattered 
suntry and employ a large 
saber of workers. Although 
ach smaller than the "Big 
four,” the intermediate 


companies also employ a 


relatively large number of 
yorkers and distribute their 
products widely. The small 


companies usually operate 


single plants and rarely 
have more than severa1 hundred 


wrkers on their pay rolls. 


Hourly earnings averaged 
of the 


"Big Four" in the North and 58 cents in the South. 


Tit cents in plants Splitting 


averaged 634 cents 
In the 


workers employed 


Intermediate establishments 


and small plants 594 cents in the North. 


Suth hourly earings of in 


intermediate and small plants combined averaged 


approximately 42 cents. 


Negro Labor. Nearly fourth worker 


employed in meat-packing plants in the South was a 
Negro. 


about 10 percent of all the workers employed. 


every 


Inthe northern plants Negroes constituted 


The study revealed that on the whole the oppor- 


umities of Negroes in more skilled and higher- 
paid jobs in meat-packing establishments were not 
80 restricted as 
Negro labor 


mskilled occupations. 


in many other industries where 
low-paid 
of 
workers employed in skilled occupations in northem 
plants was 
workers. 


is largely confined to 


The percentage Negro 


not much smaller than that of white 
Of the total number of white male workers 
in the northern plants 24.7 percent were skilled, 
48.4 semiskilled, and 26.9 unskilled. The 
labor force in the same plants was 20 percent 


skilled, 49.5 semiskilled, and 30.5 percent unskilled. 


Negro 


In the North, 
of skill 


male Negro workers regardless 


averaged nearly 71 cents an hour or 


a Beef Carcass With an Electric Saw 


slightly higher than the average of 68% cents for 
the male white workers. Most of the Negro workers 
es tab- 


The 


were employed in the large meat-packing 
lishments which pay relatively higher wages. 
for white workers, on the other hand, was 


in 


average 
affected by the large number employed smaller 
plants with lower wage levels. 

In the South, earnings of male Negro workers 
be low 


averaged 


those of male white 


162+ 


were substantially 


employees. Negroes cents an hour, 


compared with 534 cents per hour for white workers. 
WEEKLY HOURS AND EARNINGS 


In December 1937, and 40-hour 


common 


the 8-hour day 


were quite in the meat-packing 


Of the 258 plants covered, 100 reported 
es tab- 


week 


industry. 


a full-time week of 40 hours. In only 1 


lishment were the normal weekly hours less than 
40. 


and under 44 hours, 


Of the remaining plants, 2 reported over 40 
AA 


24 plants 45 hours, 63 plants 


29 plants reported hours, 
1 plant 44.5 hours, 
48 13 plants 50 


and under § hours, 11 plants 54 hours, 5 


hours, hours, 2 plants over 50 
plants 
55 to 56 hours, and 7 plants 60 hours. 

Full-time hours were somewhat shorter for the 


"Big Four" companies, as 48 of the 59 "Big Four" 





plants covered in the survey reported a 40-hour 


contrast less than one-fourth of the 


week. By 


199 other plant normally worked as few as 40 


urs a week. 


[wo out of every five workers in the industry 


irned between $2 wind $82 a week and the great 
; 


(71.3 percent) averaped 


between $20 and $36 per week. About one out of 


even earned le than $20, and approximately the 


me proportion a ave iore than $36. 


weekly earnings were reported 


ackers. They were $28.55 


compared with $2 5 for intermediate companies, 


$25.25 for companies . 


Skilled male workers 


averaged $34.40 per week 
$28.05 for semiskilled, and 


Weekly 


mpared 


$24.80 for unskilled men. earnings for 


ined iveraged $28.70, as avainst 


during 1937. Obviously, their annual 


were the highest in the industry. It 


the average for these workers js, 


obvious that 
representative of the industry as a4 whole 


does not include the substantial 


one-fourth of all the employees 


worked 9 months or longer but less than 


These employees had little opportunity 


work elsewhere and must therefore be 


NS idera 


a part of the regular working force in the indust 


A better representation for the industry 


whole is therefore obtained by the annual earings 


of the 85 percent of the workers whoss 
in the industry extended 9 months or 


average annual earnings of these 


workers in 1937 was $1,369. Slightly less t 


one-half of them earned between $1, 200 and$1,6m, 


and about three-fourths earned between $1,000 g 


$1,800 during the 





ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MEN IN SELECTED SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 
IN MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY, 1937 
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percent 
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Spl itters 


incomes were Butchers, general 


Bureau of 


by tne 


Statistics worked durin Ribber: 


Boners 
Cutter 


Cold-cal 


Cutting, fresh-rork 
Ham trimmer 


1 nore ° Shon ler trimmer 


Loin puller: 


workers ' 


AU=packin loin and belly 


trimmers 
througnout tne 


etechers general 


averaged $1,437 





Cutting, fresh-beef department: 


skilled workers, %.| 


$1,129 percent of the semiskilled 


1,582 
1,839 1,355 
1,593 


2,066 and 75.6 percent 
unskilled ha 
2,158 
bes 9 months or 
1,653 897 
Annual ear: 
skilled workers 
$1,687 as against $1,77 
for semiskilled, and$1,2 


for unskilled workers. 


Of the women 
in the meat-packings 


try, nearly 79 








worked 9 mont 


Over half of this gr 


of employees earned less 


than $1,000, and 9 


ti 


of 10 received less 


' 
ear S eal 


$1,200. They 


es ings for these wone 


an average 





workers averayed $966. 
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Cost of Living in September 1939 


lower-salaried 
1.2 
same goods and services on September 
15, 1939. 
of all 


Families of wage earners and 


had to pay on the average percent 


workers 
gore for the 
June With the exception of 


of 


15, than on 


rents, the cost groups items in the 


reported increases 


of 


Minneapolis and Denver 


15 averaged slightly below the level of 


as the increases in 


of September were 


more 


food 


August 


not 


sufficient to 


than 5 


costs 


and the 


on 


early 


percent. 


June 


fifset 


In 


Septent er 


15, 


part 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF 


LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES 
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Chicago... 
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Birmingt 


San Francisco..... 


Seattle..ee. 











wage earner's budyet advanced during the 3-month 


interval ending September 15. 
Prices of 


and 


foodstuffs rose sharply in the late 


Summer 3.6 ‘ent higher than in 


averayved 


of 


per 


june. Thirty the 32 cities for which data on 


the cost 


of 
ot 


living are regularly obtained by the 


sureau Labor Statistics recorded a rise in 


The 


New 


lood costs. 


largest 
York City. 


increase (7.5 percent) 


ecurred in Nine other cities 


sharp declines in food 


earlier in the 
On 


1939, 


Summer. 


the average, 


were 


September a year a 


the 3 years 1923-25 


index of the 


82.7 on September 


of 74.5 in June 1933. 


Bureau 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in October 1939 


Greater than seasonal gains in employment in 


October added 250,000 workers in manufacturing, 


while substantial increases were also reported in 


wholesale and retail trade and in mining. Retail 


stores added 52,000 workers and wholesale estab- 


lishments took on approximately 30,000 additional 


wave earners. Anthracite and _ bituminous-coal 


mines employed approximately 40,000 more workers 


than in the preceding month. Class I steam rail- 


roads expanded their forces for the tenth con- 


secutive month, hiring an additional 34,400 workers. 


MANUFACTURI 


Seventy-five of the 90 manufacturing industries 


regularly surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics reported increased employment in October, 


and 76 reported larger pay rolls. Themost marked 
increases in employment occurred in durable-goods 
They 56, 900 


blast 


industries. included the addition of 


workers in furnaces and rolling mills, 


31,800 in automobiles, 21,000 in foundries and 


machine shops, and 10,600 in sawmills. Among the 


nondurable-—goods industries the largest increases 


were 21,200 in cotton-goods manufacturing and 
16,200 in woolen and worsted goods. 
Gains of 10 percent or more in October in 


both employment and weekly pay rolls were reported 


by the following industries-- 


ERCEN NCREASE 

NDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT raAT ial & 
Railroad car building .. . 22.5 36.3 
Radios and phonoyraphs — 7.6 22.1 
Cottonseed--oil, cake, meal 15.5 20.3 
Wirework i a a a a a ar 14.4 13.5 
Dn s&s 6 2 6 ee * © a 13.9 29.7 
DOGS 6 «+ «es * Oe 13.7 25.5 
Bolts and nuts Yt. oe Se 12.6 23.8 
Aluminum ie 496 6 6 ao 11.4 14.4 
Lighting equipment a ae 11.4 10.3 

Rubber goods, other than 

shoes and tires ...« -« 11.2 19.5 
Woolen and worsted a a 10.8 13.3 
Forgings, iron and steel ° 10.7 18.6 


A slight decline during the month was repo. 


in employment in private construction. fo, 
workers also were employed in crude petrole, 
telephone and telegraph, laundries, and dye, 


and cleaning establishments. 
of 


4100 ,000 


On the whole, the Bureau Labor Statist; 


estimates that approximately 


ore WOrker 


found jobs in industries other than agriculty 
between the middle of September and the miqq; 
of October. Since July more’ than 1, 150.0 


persons have returned to work in these industri« 


NG INDUSTRIES 
Only 3 durable-goods and 12 nondurab] poi 
industries reported fewer workers on their 


in October. The most 
all 


in 


rolls dec] ines ; 


important 


employment, usual for this time of 


105, 800 


the year 


were canning and preserving, 5,40; 


boots and shoes, 4,800 in beverages, 


cream, 2,000 in men's clothing, and 


in millinery. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


2,200 in iw 
1 


Employment. Substantial increases in emplo- 
ment were recorded in Uctober inall durable-goo 
groups of manufacturing industries. The gais 
ranged from 6,500 in stone, clay, and glass 4 
22,000 in lumber to 55,100 in machinery manuf 
turing and 85,400 in iron and steel. Tot 
employment in all durable-goods industries 


bined advanced by approximately 235,000. 


About 608,000 more workers were on the 


rolls of durable-goods groups of industries t 


The gai 


October as compared with October 1938. 


over the year interval were-- 
72,000 in iron and steel 
170,000 in machinery manufacturing 
128,900 in transportation equipment 
66,100 in lumber 
17,700 in nonferrous metals 
27,800 in stone, clay, and glass 
Weekly Pay Rolls. Nearly $11,600,000 
added to the total weekly wage income of worke! 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


OCTOBER 1939, 


SEPTEMBER 


1939, an 


d OCTOBER 


1938 





OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 


AMOUNT 





SE PTEMBER 
1939% 


OCTOBER 
1938 


ICTOBER 
1939 





All industries 8,150,000 |7,896,700 


3,677,800 
945,600 
943,000 
580,800 
275,900 
659,400 
293,000 


3,443,000 
860,200 
887,900 
539,300 
250,300 
637,400 
286,500 


Durable-goods groups: 
Iron and steel 

Machinery 

Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals 

Lumber . . 


Stone, clay, and glass . 


4,472,200 
1,765,900 
310,800 
911,000 
92,300 
618,300 
404,200 
124,200 


4,453,700 
1,702,800 
316,400 
1,001,700 
91,900 
601,300 
390,000 
115,500 


Nondurable-goods groups: 
Textiles . 

Leather 

Food . 


Tobacco 





Paper and printing - 
Chemicals 
Rubber . 





7,296,000 


4,226,800 





245,500 234,100 


Unclassified . 


Fretiminary 


$i 


3,069,200 
773,600 
773,000 
451,900 
228,200 
593,300 
265,200 


1,649,100 
308,600 
889,500 

93,700 
587,400 
380,900 
104,200 
218,400 





af 
. eu 


92,254,000 


99,238,000 
28,341,000 
26,465,000 | 
18,761,000} 
7,445,000) 
12,492,000| 
6,971,000 





93,016,000 
29,730,000! 
5,341,000) 
19,671,000} 
1,409,000) 
16,907.000 
11,073,000) 
3,545,000) 
5,340,000) 


tsea 


| 
$177,611,000\$159,726,000 


87,653, 
23,261,000) 
24,042,000) 
17,120, 000| 
6,339, 000| 
11,609, 000| 
6,375,000| 


27,441,000} 
5,351,000) 
21,184,000) 
1,400,000) 
16,247,000) 
10,323,000 
3,162,000) 
4,850,000! 


4,/925 


19,501,000 
19,326,000 
14,374,000 
5,604,000 
10,927,000 
5,886,000 


s 7 f 


26,956,000 
5,205,000 
19,021,000 
1,400,000 
15,623,000 
9,887,000 
2,695,000 
4,187,000 








employed indurable-goods manufacturing in October. 


The largest increase occurred in iron and steel, 


where weekly pay rolls advanced $5,080,000. 


large increases were: $2,423,000 in machinery 


nnufacturing, $1,641,000 in transportation equip- 
nt, $1,106,000 in nonferrous metals, $883,000 in 
lumber, and $596,000 glass. 


1938 


in stone, clay, and 


Over the 12-month interval, Uctober to 


ctober 1939, the total increase in the weekly 


wage payments to in durable-goods indus- 


All of 


workers 
tries was nearly $24,500,000, 


of 


the durable—- 


goods groups industries larger 


The 


reported pay 


Tolls than a year ago. increases varied in 


amount from $1,085,000 in stone, clay, and glass 


and $1,565,000 in lumber to $7,139,000 in machin- 


ery manufacturing and $8,840,000 iniron andsteel. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 
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1% 


Seasonal reductions in employment 
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$3,058,000 per week more than in the preceding 1939 than in October 1938. The largest 











































INCrease 
month. The increases of $2,289,000 in textiles, was in textiles, with the total weekly wage ip... 
$750,000 in chemicals, $660,000 in paper and of the workers employed rising $2,774,000, ,, Fac 
printing, $383,000 in rubber, $9,000 in tobacco, increases in weekly pay rolls over the 12... in Oct 
and $490,000 in the unclassified industries were period were $1,284,000 in paper ind = printiy Septemt 
more than sufficient to offset pay-roll declines $1,186,000 in chemicals, $850,000 in  pybpo, Mf Hourly 
of about $1,513,000 in foodstuffs and $10,000 $650,000 in foodstuffs, $136,000 jj; leather slightl 
in leather. $9,000 i: tobacco, and slight] more thea in Oct 

All nondurable-goods groups of industries $1, 150,000 in the unclassified group of nondurabj, | $2 
reported larger pay-roll disbursements in Cctober goods industries. than i 
in Ucto 
— 
= 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of industries disbursed on the average $1,013 ths 
factory employment advanced slightly more than October as against $936 in the preceding nont — 
’ Agric 
3 percent in October and was nearly 12 percent and $842 in October a year ago. Cast 
higher than in the same month of last year. The The largest gains were recorded in durable Elect 
Bureau's factory pay-roll index rose 8 _ percent goods manufacturing. Fnployment in this gry | Engin 
and was 20 percent above the level of a year of industries increased nearly 7 percent | Machi 
ago. This index stood at 101.3 in October, October, and weekly wage payments rose 13 pe. Mech’ 
, ‘ — . , Radic 
compared with 93.6 in September, 84.2 in October cent. In the nondurable-goods industries emplo- - 
Texti 
1938, and 100 as the average for the 3 years ment increased slightly and weekly pay rollst 
1923-25. In other words, for every $1,000 paid the workers employed rose 3.4 percent above their 
out in weekly wages in 1923-25, manufacturing level in September. 
= aw ; In 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTION the ave 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES Factory Employment Inde: B wekly 
Impex 1923-25100 im DEx : 4 
140. —__—________— ——_——— ee eT a i 
i Week 
1939 
120 T 
' Octobereseseess 103. 3° 3 
EMPLOYMENT j 
: ~ | September....- 100.0 i 
1oor | August.ccccees 96.4 4 
Julyeceeeveces 93. 
JUNC. ceeceeess 93.4 4 
80 ; 
| MAYscceeeeeees 93.0 38 
PAY ROLLS April.ssceeses D4 
60 160 March. eeceeees 94,3 ; 
February..-+++-+ 93.¢ Hour] 
} { Januaryecesess 92.2 
40 ;40 9 
| 38 ; 
193 ae 
| =: a ie ee oe December....-- 94. 7 
20 isis iea0 182) 1822 1823 1026 1925 1926 1927 1928 1020 1930 195| 1932 1955 1054 1995 1936 195? lose i958 1ee0 *° a! 
November....--. 13.4 ns 
aren Duares Gamay oF | samme Sear a — aS c ‘ : ADJUSTED TO 1937 CEwsus October. ee 92.4 
— peat , 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


SU incregs, 


WAaZC incon 


00. Me Factory employment averaged 39 hours per week Weekly earnings: 


October aS against 38 hours per week in $34.85 in automobiles 


ne 12-nony in 


September and about 374 hours a week a year ago. 33.90 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


rintip 
ges. fourly earnings of 644 cents in October averaged 29.25 in foundries and machine shops 
slightly higher than in the preceding month and 22.50 in brick manufacturing 
in October 1938. Average weekly earnings of 19.50 in sawmills 
1ondurabja iy $29.50 were approximately $1.20 per week higher Average weekly hours of work and hourly and 


than in September and $1.85 per week higher than weekly earnings in the five selected nondurable 


in October of last year. goods industries in Uctober 1939 were-- 








HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING MACHINERY 





HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS 





INCREASE OR DECREASE], ga] INCREASE OR DECREASE 











SEPT. 1939 | OCTOBER 1938] 1979 | SEPT. 1939 | OCTOBER 1938 


TO ) TO TC 
OCTOBER 1939] OCTOBER 1949 OCTOBER 1939 | OCTOBER 1939 





Percent| Percent Percent Percent 
Agricultural implements K + § + + 0.8 $29.90 
Cash registers .. - f 2.4 9.9 0.1 
Electrical machinery + 9.1 f 0.1 
Engines and turbines. : +14.4 
Machine shops . . « « «+ +13.0 
Machine tools . . «+s +» : 2 

Radios and phonographs 
Textile machinery . . 


Typewriters . . . »« « « 









































In the five selected durabl e-goods industries Weekly hours: 
STATISTIONS the average weekly hours of work and hourly and 43.0 in paper and pulp 


ent Inde: eekly earnings in October 1939 were— 10.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
38.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly hours: 37.5 in tires and inner tubes 


ol : : 37.0 in petroleum refining 
103.3 41.0 in foundries and machine shops ‘ 
100.0 2 \é i Hourly earnings (in cents): 
2s 0.5 in brick manufacturing meghetiis 
96.4 a ; 97.5 in petroleum refining 
93.5 40.5 in sawmills 
si ; ; ; 96.0 in tires and inner tubes 
93.4 40.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
02.0 P ‘ ; 68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
93. 38.0 in automobiles P 
94.1 63.0 in paper and pulp 


94,3 
93.6 Hourly earnings (in cents): 
99 Weekly earnings: 


Gere 


38.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


92.0 in automobiles $35.90 in tires and inner tubes 

85.0 in blast furmaces and rolling mills 35.75 in petroleum refining 

72.0 in foundries and machine shops 27.60 in slaughtering and meat packing 
55.0 in brick manufacturing 27.20 in paper and pulp 


48.5 in sawmills 14.60 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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week] y 


averapye 
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average working time Ov 


percent in blast 


13 


were 25 


mills 
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and about percent 
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October 
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macnine 


ted durable- and 


reported a longer 


than in October 


increases in the 


er the year interval 


and rolling 


in tires and immer 


Snops. 


With the exception of slaughtering ang yo, 


all 


weekly 


packing, selected industries paid 
October 
of 1938. 
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average wages in 1939 thar 


the corresponding month [Increases 


10 percent or more in weekly wage incone 


workers were recorded in blast furnaces 


rolling mills, tires and inner tubes, foundpj. 


and machine shops, and brick manufacturing, 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


RETAIL TRADE 


Employment..seeees 3,467, 200 


Weekly pay roll... $68, 150,000 


Weekly hours....-.-. 42.5 


Hourly earnings... $0.55 


Weekly earnings... $21.80 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Employment..eeeees 


Weekly 


1,484, 600 


pay roll... $46,483,000 


Weekly hours...... 42.0 


Hourly earnings... $0.70 


Weekly earnings... $30.30 


METAL MINING 
Employment 71,900 


Weekly pay roll... 2,089,000 


Weekly hours...... 42.5 


$0.75 


$30.65 


Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings. 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment.. 


Weekly 


427,500 


pay roll... $10,800,000 


Weekly hours...... 32.5 


Hourly earnings. $0.90 


Weekly earnings. $28.70 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 

Enployment...ssee. 403, 100 
Weekly pay roll... $13,867,000 
Weekly hours...... 40.0 
$0.85 


$31.95 


Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 





Percent | Percent 
+ 1.4 + 3.0 
t 4.8 
o change 

1.8 

1.7 


+ 0.7 
- 0.8 


+ 0.1 
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HOTELS 


Employment...eeees 270,800 


Weekly pay .roll... $4,076,000 


Weekly hours.....«. 46.5 


Hourly earnings... $0.30 


Weekly earnings... 


POWER & LIGHT 
Enployment...eeees 299, 200 


Weekly pay roll... $9,601,000 


Weekly hours....+. 39.5 
$0.85 


$33.30 


Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment....+ee. 186, 900 
Weekly 
Weekly 


pay roll... $6, 183,000 


NOUTS.seees 46.5 
$0.70 


$33.50 


Hourly 


Weekly 


earnings... 


earnings... 


LAUNDRIES 
Employment.....ee.s 222, 


Weekly 


100 


pay roll... $3,652,000 
hOUurS...se- 42.5 
$0.40 


$17.90 


Weekly 
Hourly earnings.. 


Weekly earnings... 


May. 
Apri 
DYEING & CLEANING Mart 


el 
Fmployment...e++- Febr 


Weekly 


61, 600 


Janu 


pay roll... $1,116,000 - 


Weekly hoursS.e.+e+- 42.5 ~ 


earnings... $0.50 Wo change 


Hourly 


Weekly earnings... $20.40 - 1.2 


Preliminary 
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CRicn iD 

ws tees AGRICULTURE 


maces » 
: uted Farm Income. The October cash income of Wage Rates in \otton Picking. Averaged for 
ring, j farmers from the sale of farm products was est- the country as a whole, workers employed in pick- 
inated by the Department of Agriculture at ing cotton during the 1939 harvest season earned 
RIES 912,000,000. This compares with cash sales of 58 cents per 100 pounds of cotton picked. Rates 
791,000,000 in September and $774 ,000,000 in for cotton pickers ranged from an average of 5O 
tober of last year. Government payments’ to cents in South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama 
mers in October totaled $82,000,000 compared and 60 cents inVirginia, North Carolina, Florida, 
vith $66,000,000 in the preceding month and Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas to 85 cents 


$62,000,000 in October 1938. in California and 90 cents in Arizona. 





© 


NDUSTRY AND TRADE 


\ further marked rise in the volume of indus- their relatively high levels of production 
trial production occurred inOctober. The greatest last few months. 
gins in output took place in durable-goods manu- The Federal Reserve Board's production index, 
facturing, particularly in iron and steel and in which is adjusted forseasonal variation, advanced 
industries such as shipbuilding and machinery more than 8 percent in October. Itwas 2 percent 
namufacturing which use large quantities of steel. higher than in October of last year, and with the 
utputof'mines was also larger than in September, exception of December 1936, the index was higher 


ad most nondurable-goods industries maintained than at any time since September 1929. 





FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
industrial Production ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. Approximately 313,400 passenger 
cars and trucks were assembled in October. This 
was a substantial increase over the 188,800 cars 
and trucks assembled in the preceding month and 
the 209,500 units in October 1938. 

October output of bituminous 


45,250,000 tons -—- 7,800,000 


Bituminous Coal. 
coal totaled about 
tons more than September andnearly 11,000,000 tons 


more than October a year ago. 


Building Construction. A slight decline in 
the value of permits issued for construction work 
was recorded in October. Total value of building 
2,041 
$170,350,000 as against $176,230,000 in September 


and $164,200,000 in October 1938. 


permits issued in cities aggregated 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric 


POwer 
moved sharply upward in October to a totgj 
11,671 
with 10,940 million kilowatt hours in Sep tenber 


million kilowatt hours. This COmparss 


and 10,076 million kilowatt hours in October jg» 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. 
843,700 cars 


Class I rai}. 


roads loaded on the average 


freight per week during October. This was a, 
of 74,800 cars per week over September ang ¥ 
133,000 cars per week compared with a year ag, 

Steel. Production of steel 


record-breaking proportions during Uctober, \; 


ingots reach 


an output of nearly 5,400,000 tons of ingots, 
the preceding month output totaled 4,230,000 


and in October 1938 about 3, 100,000 tons. 
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Government Employment and Relief in October 1939 


Employment in the Federal Service. About 
1,331,000 persons were employed in the Federal 
Government service in October. Of these 803,900 


(excluding 133,400 force account, supervisory, 
and technical employees included under construc- 
tion projects below) were in the executive branch, 
386,200 were in the military, 5,400 in the legisla- 
tive, and 2,360 in the judicial service. 
Construction Projects. Employment and earnings 
provided at the site of construction on Government 
projects in October were: 
EMPLOYMENT EARNINGS 
Public Works 
Administration......+e. 220,600 $20,830,000 
Regular Federal Government 
appropriations.....+e.6. 288 , 500 29,300,000 
United States Housing 
Authority. cccsccecccece 26,500 2,940,000 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation...e.seeeees 2,470 


538,070 


274, 100 


All construction projects $53, 344, 100 


Work Projects. Employment on projects of tk 


Administration advanced fr 


1,912,000 in October 


Work 
1,800,000 in September to 
Total 
from $93,300,000 in September to approximate! 


Projects 


earnings of the workers employed increase 


$102,800,000 in October. 


more tw 


C. C. C. and N.Y. A. 


319,600 enrolled workers, camp supervisors, #i 


Slightly 


instructors were employed in the Civilian Conserve 
tion Corps in October ata total wage of $14,340, 
Work projects of the National Youth Administratia 
provided 237,800 jobs at a total 
$4,490,000. 


pay roll 


t 


General Relief. Preliminary reports to Ut 
Social 
indicate that about 670,400 families and sing 


$18,800,000 in genera 


Security Board from 102 urban areés 


persons received nearly 


relief in October. The funds disbursed were abou! 


4 percent higher but the number of cases on reli¢ 
g 


were about the same as in September. 





What Happened to Prices in October 1939 


ric DOwer 


Cota] 


compars wholesale Prices. A further slight increase Statistics index, which includes price quotations 
| Septenpagmoccurred in wholesale commodity prices in Uctober. on a large number of farm products, rawmaterials, 
ober jx f™mis increase brought the general level of whole- and semimanufactured and finished products, was 

sale commodity prices 2.3 percent higher than in 79.4 in October, compared with 79.1 in September, 


netober Of last year. The Bureau of Labor 77.6 in October 1938, and 100 for 1926. 
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Ss 
Farm products .. . 7 66.8 
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Retail Food Frices. Averaged for the country against 72.8 in the preceding 
sa whoie, retail food prices declined slightly October 1938, and 100 as the 

ween the middle of September and the middle of This means that for every dollar 
ktober. They were slightly higher than in stuffs bought at retail in 1926, consumer 
tober 1938. The retail food index of the Bureau on the average 72.2 cents in Vctober, 

labor Statistics was 72.2 in UOctober, is in September. and 72.0 cents in 


increase 
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